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Kirwan's Reply to Bishop Hughes. 


To the Right Rev. John Hughes, D. D., 
Roman Catholic Bishop of N. Y- 

My Dear Six -—Having shown how ut- 
terly baseless and false are the main posi- 
tions of your letter, and exposing their ut- 
ter weakness and folly, as I fondly hope 
even to yourself, I might now let them 
rest. ‘The sympathies of my Irish na- 
ture” incline me to do so, asf fear your 
nervous system must be already sufficiently 
excited ; but my love for the race sur- 
mounts those sympathies, and compels me 
to notice what you say about “private rea- 
soners.” And as it gives room for new and 
curious illustration, I will devote to it the 
present letter. 

In paragraph 25, you say that there are 


but two principles “authority and reason,’ 

by which we can truly determine the doe- | 
trines of revelation. “Authority” is the} 
principle of the papist ; ‘‘reason”’ is that | 
of all not papists. The principle of ‘au-) 
thority’ leads into all truth ; that of rea- 
son” into all error. The reasoner cannot 


‘make an act of faith’’—the highest aspi- 


ration of his mind or heart is simply an | ally to the weight of the bag in which you 
And, you say, “there is not a) pack your vestments when going forth on 
expression of Holy Writ that can | some of your episcopal visitations. You 
warrant the private reasoners of any age, | talk about the protestant translation as false 
whether past or present, to believe that) —and as defective. 


r) 
“opinion. 


single 


they can be saved, so long as they trust to | air. on 
their own individual opinions for the attain-| Bible is bound up with your principle— 
ment of the truth, and the means of spirit-| “authority,” 
And | use their private-reason about. 
all who now reject the authority of your| hidden man of your heart were known it 
church which now exercises the precise | would be seen that you hate the circulation 
authority which Christ did whilst apon| of the Bible as much as you hate Kirwan’s 
earth, you denounce as “private reasoners” | Letters, as the one is the cause of the other. 
incapable of faith, anv ‘as necessarily out| Sir, there is no possibility of sustaining 
to eternal life.”— | “authority” versus ‘‘private reason” with a 


» ‘ bh) 
ual life and particivation tn Christ. 


of the way which leac 


This, sir, is not speaking in Latin as you Bible circulated in whole or in part. 
do when you mamble masses; your Eng-| awfully fearful are you upon this point that 
lish is more than usually plain here ; and| many of your inferior clergy never see a 
so will mine be, in examining the practical | copy of the Bible, lest they should become 
bearing of this cool assumption of your | “private reasoners.” 
church to think for every body; of this| ceived a visit from a priest who acted as 
cool exclusion from eternal life of all who! curate in Ireland, and who told me that all 
will not permit you to think for them, and ‘of the Bible he ever saw, whilst in your 
_chureh, were the small portions scattered, 

The first idea saggested by all you drib-| like angels visits, through the Mass Book. 
ble on the subject through half a dozen of |Sir, your doctrine of ‘authority’ super- 


who dare to think for themselves. 


| 


letters is, that you seem to regret that God | sedes the Bible; and its circulation leads 
has endowed any body, save bishops and | to mortal sin because it makes men “private 
the inferior clergy, with the faculty of rea-| reasoners.” 
The exercise of it on the subject of | er written | 
religion is denounced by you in every form | be a clover field for your priests, if the Bi- 
as leading to schism, heresy and hell.—| ble, like your traditions, had only been left 


son. 


Now, sir, if the exercise of my reason is| unwritten and unprinted ! 
‘the thunders of the Vatican are hurled at 
exercised it leads to such awful results,' our Bible Societies, which are so awfully 
how can you account for it that the Lord | multiplying “private reasoners.” But mere 
thunder, though noisy, is harmless. 


abstractly so dangerous ; if, in fact, when 


has endowed me with reason a: all? On 
your principles would it not be better that 
I should have been born with a razor in my 
hand to cut my throat, than with reason in 
my mind which compels me to think on the 
subject of religion 1 Would it not be bet- 
ter for all your purposes that I should have 
no reason? And do you not daily find the 
simple facts that God has endowed man 
with reason, and with an awful bias to ex- 
ercise it, greatly embarrassing to you 1— 
Do not these facts give rise to nearly all 
the difficulties with which you have to con- 
tend in the discharge of your apostolic du- 
ties ? If men never turned “private rea- 
soners,’’ yours would be an easy and a most 
lucrative task ! 

With your theory fully carried out and 
all “private reasoning” tully suppressed 
and all ‘private reasoners’’ killed off af- 
ter the manner of the extermination of the 
Huguenots in France, by the authority of 
your church, earth would present to your 
rejoicing eyes an Arcadian scene such as 
the sun bas not yet illumined. The people 
would be all sheep—yes, literal sheep— 
the pope would be she chief shepherd— 
you, John Hughes, and your other Right 
Reverend brethren would be his watch dogs. 
If one of the poor sheep should ever think 
of straying from your stagnant waters af- 
ter aclear rivulet flowing cool from under 
the rock at which to quench his thirst, if a 
bark would not terrify him back to his 
place, he would be soon torn to pieces as 
a warning to all the flook not to imitate the 
example. And then the chief shepherd 
and his dogs would have all the flock to 
themselves, from the wool to fat, and from 
horn to hoof. And nothing prevents your 
getting out from such a purgatory of clash- 
ing Opinions as that in which you are now 
placed, and rising up to such a paradise as 
I have here sketched, but that wicked and 
depraved disposition of men to question 
your authority, and to use their “private 
reason.” Considering that this abomna- 
ble abomination, ‘‘private reason,” thus ex- 


’| dispense with it. Do you remember how 


| antry of Munster and Connaught, who yet 


what you say about ‘‘authority’’ and “‘rea- 
son” which in this country at least must 
strike one as singular. 


cludes you from the paradise you desire, 
and shuts you up in a purgatory from which 
neither the efficacy of the masses, nor ‘‘all 
the alms nor suffrages of the faithful” can 
deliver you,you have by no means sufficient- 
ly denounced it. There is no hope for you 
until itis put down! But I would advise 
you to strike at the fountain or cause of the 
evil, which is God, who endowed man with 
reason and knowledge—who has given him 
such a depraved Cisposition to use them, 
and who has commanded him to give “to 
every man a reason for the hope that is in 
him’’—and who thus invites all men,**Come 
now, let us reason together,saith the Lord.” 
Go up, like a man, to the cause of the evil 
which you deplore, and you are at once in 
conflict with your creator. 

‘The next idea suggested by what you say 
about “private reason” is the atter inutili- 
ty of the Bible. There are but two prin- 
ciples “authority and reason”’ by which we 
can know its meaning. Authority isin the 
hands of your church to be exercised as 
she wills; to read the Bible and reason 
about it leadsto hell. Where, then, is the 
need of the Bible at all, save a few copies 
for the Bishops and inferior clergy which 
they may occasionally consult for the pur- 
pose of finding out chapter and verse of 
such texts as these; ‘Thou art Peter,” 
“Confess your sins one to another.” Sir, 
on your principles there is no need of it ; 
and, hence, in purely catholic countries you 


many bibles Borrow eould find in Spain? 
How many, think you, could be purchased 
in the bookstores of Rome? How many, 
think you, could be found among the peas- 


wear the yoke of your church 7 If all col- 
lected, I think they would not add materi- 


But that is all in the 
The cause of your opposition to the 


What men read, they will 
And if the 


So 


Not long since I re- 


What a pity the Bible was ev- 
Would not this world of ours 


No wonder that 


There is yet another idea connected with 


I have no doubt it 
will so strike yourself. When two clever 
men get into difficulty,they consent to have 
it fairly adjudicated, and to abide the decis- 
ion of an impartial tribunal. If one declines 
such a reference, and insists on having it 
his own way, the fair inference would be 
that he was conscious of being in the wrong. 
Between the intelligent men of our race 
and your church there is a difficulty. Your 
eburch asserts the right of thinking for 
them, and damns them unless they permit 
her to do so ; they deny that right. How 
is the question to be settled? ‘They are 
an interested party because their civil and 
spiritual freedom are involved ; and so is 
your church, because if decided against 
her, she is ever afterwards deprived of “the 
alms and suffrages of* the faithful.” If 
your claim is true, they are slaves; if false, 
they are free, and your craft is ended.— 
How is this matter to be decided ! Yoor 
church replies, ‘with me is the authority 
to bind or to loose ; it must be referred to 
me as the only competent authority.”— 
But they say, ‘No ; you are an interested 
party—you have millions at stake—your 
character and standing before heaven and 
earth are at stake.—Your decision must be 
partial, But we will abide the decision of 
any tribunal save that which you set up.” 
But your chureh says, “No, you must abide 
by my decision or be damned.” Sir, when 
men in confliet but for a dollar, this would 
wear knavery on the face of it; can it wear 
less, when the points at issue are, whether 
your priests shall be despots, andthe human 
race their pliant serfs ? 

There is yet another principle connected 
with your doctrine of “anthority” and “pri- 
vate reason.” The man that believes all 


ion” upon any subject. To illustrate.— 
When you tell a poor papist who believes 
you, that Christ Jesus is co-equal with the 
Father, his belief of what you say is ‘an 
act of faith ;” when I learn the same truth 
from the Bible and believe it, with me it is 
only an “opinion!” He believes on ‘‘au- 
thority,” and I am a “private reasoner.” — 
His ‘act of faith” serves him; my ‘opinion’ 
damns me ; when his belief and mine are 
the same, with only this difference, he gets 
his “faith” from you; I, my “opinion” from 
the Bible! Sir, this is something more than 
drivelling nonsense. It is contemptible 
blasphemy. 

But let us try this scheme in its applica- 
tion to some texts and truths, that we may 
see how it works. 

“Bishop Hughes” says, John Murphy, 
“what is the meaning of that text (James 
5. 16.) “Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray for one another.” ‘*Why John,” 
you reply, “it means, confess your sins to 
the priest, and ask the priest to pray for 
you.”” John believes, and makes an act of 
faith. I, a little more cautious, look at the 
text, and thus reason about it. ‘One to 
another’”’—that looks very much like the 
priest confessing to me, if I confess to the 
priest, and I praying for the priest, if the 
priest praysfor me. I look a little far- 
ther after ‘one another’ or ‘one to another.’ 
I find in Heb. 3: 13, the following words, 
‘exhort one another.’ Does this mean that 
the priest must exhort me, but not I the 
priest ? Very well. I find the following 
words in Eph. 4: 32, Be kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted, forgiving one anoth- 
er.”’ Does this mean that the priest must 
be kind and tender-hearted to me, and not 
I to the priest ? that he must forgive me, 
but not [ him? What say you, Bishop 
Hughes ? Yet John Marphy believes you 
and makes an act of faith, and goes to 
confession and pays you and goes to heav- 
en; I,a “private reasoner,” conclude you 
pervert the scriptures to make a gain of 
godliness, confess my sins to God, and for 
my opinion go to hell ! 

John Murphy again asks, ‘Bishop, what 
is the meaning of Mat. 26: 26-271” You 
reply, *‘Why John, it means, that Christ 
transubstantiated the bread and wine into 
his own body and blood, and that then he 
multiplied himself into twelve,and that then 
he geve himself to be eaten to each of the 
apostles, and after he was thus eaten, he 
was not eaten; he was yet alive and spoke 
to them.” With his eyes wonderfully di- 
lated, he asks, ‘Bishop, is this done now ?”’ 
‘O yes, John,’ you reply,‘daily in the mass.’ 
He again asks, ‘Bishop, why not give the 
bread and the wine now to the people ?’— 
‘The reason, John, is,’ you reply,’ that as 
the wafer is changed into the real body and 
blood of Christ, there is no need of it, for 
if we eat the whole body, we of course eat 
the blood with it.’ John is satisfied, makes 
an act of faith and is saved; [, looking a 
little farther into the scriptures soon con- 
clude that the passage means, that the bro- 
ken bread represented his body broken, and 
the wine in the cup his blood poured out.— 
John Murphy for his act of faith is saved ; 
and I, poor Kirwan, for my opinion am 
damned ! ! 

Such, Sir, is the way your rule works as 
to texts. Let us now see how it works as to 
some important truths. 

John Murphy again approaches you and 
asks, ‘Bishop, how canI be saved 1’ ‘Why, 
John,’ you reply, ‘the church makes that 
very plain ; you must be baptized, and go 
to mass, and perform penance—you must 
go regularly to confession ; when dying 
you must receive extreme unction; then 
you must go to purgatory, from which you 
are to be delivered by the efficacy of mass- 
es, and by the alms and the suffrages of the 
faithful; and then you goto heaven.’ Amaz- 
ed at the process, poor John makes an act 
of faith and is saved; I turn to the scrip- 
tures, and prefering the word of God to 
yours, believe that ‘he that believeth in the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved.’ John 
Murphy believes you, and is saved ; I be- 
lieve God, and am damned. And so onto 
the end of the chapter. Why, Bishop 
Hughes,all this has not the redeeming qual- 
ity of being good nonsense ; an article in 
whose production our countrymen are not 
usually deficient even when their power as 
private reasoners is at low water mark. 

Here, Sir, I will close my review of your 
reasons for adherence to Roman Catholic 
church as given in your ten letters to Dear 
Reader. Never were reasons more base- 
less, or weaker, presented to the human 
mind to justify either opinions or conduct. 
The way in which you state them obviously 
shows that you never examined them—that 
you received them as true asa good son of 
the church, without ever asking why or 
wherefore in reference to them. Your re- 
ception of them was obviousiy an act of 
faith, and not an opinion formed in the usu- 
al process of a private reasoner. And to 
ask me, or any sensible thinking man, to 
believe in the Catholic church for the rea- 
sons presented in your letters, is on a par’ 
with asking me to believe that the little wa- 
fer made of flour which you lay upon the 
tongue of a papist bowing before your al- 
tar, is transubstantiated by a miserably 


you tell bim “makes an act of fai 3” but} ta 
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Balaam’s ass would never have had a 
name ora place on the page of history were 
it not for the whipping which his master 
gave him; and were it not for that whip- 
ping never would hairs from his tail have 
been preserved amid the sacred relics of 
Rome. 
this review in bringing up to public notice 
letters, which have reither sense, truth, wit, 
logic, or even ‘clever scurrility’ to recom- 
mend them, and which if let alone might 
have reached the very depths of oblivion 
by the massive weight of their dullness. 

But, Sir, although through with vour 
ten letters, the end is not yet. 

Your’s, Kirwan. 
‘Members one of Another’ 

Paul gives a reason, such as mere ethical 
philosophy never dreamed of, why Chris- 
tians should not speak or act to the injury 
oftheir fellow Christians; and that is,— 
*We are members one of another’—that is, 
we are parts of the same body. Now if 
this oneness were a mere figure of speech, 
it would have no force ss a reason to en- 
ferce suchaduty. It has, then, a substan- 
tial basis. Christ’s body—the church —is 
bound together with something more than 
rhetorical, imaginary ligaments. Its one- 
ness is a oneness of life. As the vital juice 
of the vine 1s one for the stock and all its 
branches, so all Christians, as members of 
Christ’s body, have one common life with 
Christ, and of course with all other Chris- 
tians. So that whatever we do, to the in- 
jury of the spiritual life of other Christians, 
we do to the injury of our own. If we 
chafe and mar one branch of a tree, we 
make outlets and wastes of the vital juice 
of the whol If we spread a canker or a 
blight upon one branch, we pollute the 
fountain of life for the whole. So of the 
branches of which Christ is the stock—if 
we bruise, break or hew them, we occasion 
a waste of sap and life to contiguous branch- 
es. 

This fact gives high enforcement to all 
acts of mutual charity and tenderness 
among Christians. It binds us to regard 
Christian character and feeling as some sa- 
cred thing, to be touched with tenderness, 
because we are members one of another— 
because a wound upon a fellow Christian 
is violence done to our own spiritual life.— 
This is the stock and centre of all the rea- 
sons, why we should study the things which 
make for peace, and things whereby one 
may edify another. 

A necessary requisite to each one’s 
growth in grace is, that he cherish a right 
spirit towards other members of Christ’s 
body. Abranch of the true Vine cannot 
grow while in irritating collision with adja- 
cent branches. One member of the body 
is not strengthened by a wounding of the 
others. The hand weakens itself, if it in- 
flict pain upon the foot. If we do an un- 
christian act or cherish bitter feelings to- 
wards a fellow Christian, we not only vio- 
late that common sympathy of the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, by which they par- 
ticipate in a common life and strength, but 
we turn from us the heart and approbation 
of Christ, from whom we receive our life. 
If we regard iniquity in our hearts, the 
Lord will not hear us. 

And as individual piety cannot grow 
where the members of Christ’s body wound 
each other, so neither can the aggregate 
piety of a church. Where mutual love is 
wanting, there cannot be the desired flow 
of spiritual life in our use of the means of 
grace. Coldness and mutual alienation 
among assembled worshippers, repels the 
action of that Spirit whose very breath ‘is 
love. In social prayer meetings or in Sab- 
bath assemblies, where the presence of the 
Spirit of God is intensely realized by Chris- 
tian hearts, one of the first matters of ex- 
perience is, that Christian hearts are of 
one accord as well asin one place.—WN. E. 
Puritan. , 
‘Sir, who have you been talking with ! 

There lived in the town of. , in Ver- 
mont, says a correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Mirror, a man who had a large family 
of children. He was poor, and unable to 
keep them at home; he put some of them 
away from home to live. It was the fa- 
vored lot of a little girl, I think, about eight 
years of age, to fall into a family where 
daily prayer was offered up to Almighty 
God. Prayer she was unacquainted with. 
The subject was new to her. An aston- 
ishment seized her, when she saw her mas- 
ter, night and morning,talking, as she term- 
ed it, with something that she could not 
see. An anxiety swelled in her little bo- 
som to know whoit could be. Unwilling 
to ask any one of the family with whom 
she lived, yet solicitous to know, she ob- 
tained leave to gohome. She had hardly 
reached the lonely cottage, before she ask- 
ed her mother who it was that her master 
talked with, night and morning. She told 
her that she did not know, being herself a 


satisfied, she asked her father, who answer- 
ed in a thoughtless and inhuman manner, 


Similar, I fear, will the effect of 


heathen, though in a Christian ian land. Not}, 


‘The devil, I suppose.’ The inquisitive|be clear from the blood of their souls 1— 


— A weiy be able, wi 
Not| say, “Lord, I warned every one 
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tion. 


The question was so unexpected, and from 
to answer her; and was unusually impres- 


prayer, and the weight of obligation rest- 
ing upon him to approach God aright. But 
after recollecting himself a little, he said, 
and that with reverence, ‘I have been try- 
ing to talk with God.’ ‘God!’ said she, 
with astonishment, ‘where is he? where 
does he live?’ &e. Many questions of a 
similar nature she put with much interest 
and feeling, to which her master gave her 
such answers as were calculated to awaken 
the liveliest feelings of her mind, in regard 
to Jehovah. After she had learned all her 
little mind could contain of divine things, 
she desired to go home and see her par- 
ents, with an earnestness that could not be 
resisted. Go she must; leave was grant- 
ed; she went home to her father’s cottage, 
a place where prayer was not wont to be 
made, with her little bosom beating with a 
high tone of pious feeling in view of the 
importance of prayer. “She went to her 
father, and said, ‘Father, pray.’ She urg- 
ed with warmth a compliance; but he ut- 
terly refused. She then went to her moth- 
er and asked her to pray; but with no 
better success. She could not endure it 
any longer; her feelings must vent them- 
selves in words. She said, let us pray.— 
She knelt down and prayed, and it appears 
to me that the Scripture was fulfilled.— 
‘The effectual, fervent prayer of the right- 
eous availeth much.’ In answer to her 
prayer, both of her parents were brought 
under conviction, which terminated in hope- 
ful conversion to God. And this was the 
beginning of an extensive revival of reli- 
gion. 
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Do you Care for Souls! 

Have you care for your ownsoul? The 
inquiry is not whether you have a hope.— 
That is avery common thing. Multitudes 
who are very far from leading a religious 
ife, have a hope that they shall die a pious 
death. Itis not that they have any pious 
exercises or inclinations, nor that they are 
discharging religious duty now; but they 
hope they shall be pious before they die. 
They intend to be very religious at some 
future time. 

Many tell us they do not enjoy religion 
now, but they did once. There was atime 
when they had unusual views and feelings, 
and were greatly exercised, and they ob- 
tained a hope. They do‘not profess any 
knowledge of Christian experience, except 
what they had at that particular time.— 
They thought they experienced a change ; 
many of their friends were of the same 
opinion, and they were persuaded to make 
a profession of religion. To that hope 
they have trusted; to that they still cling. 
If it were not for what they felt at that time, 
they would give up their hope. 
since that time has been so far from God, 
and so inconsistent with the duty of one 
professing godliness, that it gives no com- 
fort to them to think of it. They are some- 
times almost ready to give up their hope, 
and take the ground that they are yet im- 
penitent. But they think that, perhaps, a 
poor hope is better than no hope. How 
many make this mistake, and are ruined. 
But let us return to the inquiry, Do you 
care for your soul? Is it your daily prayer 
that God would search your heart? Do 
you search it yourself? Are you accus- 
tomed to have seasons of solemn inquiry 
into your own religious estate? And does 
faithfal examination lead you to the con- 
clusion that you are a Christian? And 
are you constantly watching, and carefully 
laboring, and earnestly praying that you 
may lead a life of consistent and exempla- 
ry piety? Are you becoming daily more 
and more weaned from the world, and in- 
creasedly interested in the great things of 
the kingdom ? 

This brings us to the first inquiry, Do 
you care for souls? Are you earnestly pray- 


example, your daily conversation, exerting 
an influence on the impenitent calculated 


cannot avoid exerting. The world sees 
your actions, and hears your conversation. 
They know whether you speak to them 
respecting the gieat concerns of the soul. 
Do they hear your kind admonition and 
faithful reproof? Have they seen the tear 


that if they perish at last, your 
exhortations and tears will be swift and 


tion? 
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many days had elapsed, before she sum- 
moned fortitude enough to put the ques- 


One morning, after her master had been 
talking with the unknown Being, she step- 
ped up before him, and said, ‘Sir, who have 
you been talking with, this morning ’— 


such a source, that at first he felt unable 


sed with the importance of the duty of 


ing for their salvation? Are you, by your’ ing an explosion. 


of tender interest in theit behalf, and felt} Pipa 
prayers and eee are 
solemn witnesses to justify their destrac- 


set 
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solemnly, tenderly, and faithfally ; and for 
all I often and earnestly prayed?” Js it 
real to your mind that such a day is com- 
ing, and that such responsibilities rest on 
you respecting the eternal interests of 
souls? Do you think what the soul is 
worth? What it must endure of suffering, 
or what it may enjoy of bliss? Of what 
has been done to redeem it? Of the ene- 
my who seeks to destroy it ? 

Do you think of the blessedness of those 
who are instrumental in saving souls 1— 
“They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
forever and ever.” You may gain wealth, 
and honors, and fame, and they will perish 
almost as soon as you have attained them. 
But to win a soul! ‘To add to the throng 
and the songs of heaven! To pluck one 
sinner as a brand from the eternal burn- 
ings! How far above the fame of heroes, 
the honors of emperors, and the wealth of 
worlds. Christian reader, do you care for 
souls ?— N, ¥. Evan. 


Glorious Destiny of Believers, 

Following them in thought far beyond 
the bounds of earth and time, and far along 
the ages of their immortal state, we behold 
them tracing with an angel’s pen the char- 
acters of truth stamped on every part of the 
great volume of the universe; avd while 
eternity pours in its light from every quar- 
ter, we behold them rising higher and high- 
erin the knowledge of God, as well as ad- 
vancing from one degree of grace to anoth- 
er, and from glory to glory. For the sake 
of illustration, let us suppose that one of 
the patriarchs of the infant world, after 
having received a revealed account of the 
recent birth of time and the creation of the 
heavens and earth, and after having ob- 
tained all the knowledge within the reach 
of the wisest and best of men of his gener- 
ation—let us suppose that he had then been 
made immortal here below in the full pos- 
session of all his powers, and had been car- 
ried forward from one generation to anoth- 
er, down to the present, and had gathered 
from each all that man could gather, re- 
specting the works and the ways of the 
Most High, and were now in possession of 
the whole, with what admiration should 
| we behold him—and, how like an angel’s 
flight would seem to us his future course, 
amid scenes continually multiplying and 
brightening into the glories of the millen- 
nium, and onward to the consummation of 
all sublunary things. But how soon do 
we lose sight of this man’s exaltation, when 
we look at that of the man who has lived 
as long, or a thousand times as long, in 
that world which is in the highest sense 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea,—and where that 
knowledge is increased continually by the 
many bright and burning spirits that fly to 
and fro through the universe,—and where 
Divine Wisdom lifteth up her voice in the 
streets of gold, and crieth at the openings 
of the pearly gates, and in the chief place 
of concourse for saints and angels before 
the throne of heaven,—and where there is 


Their life] no need of the sun or the moon, for the 


Lord God and the Lamb are the light and 
the glory forever. When we look at a 
mountain, whose summit is among the 
clouds, we feel within us an expanding and 
elevating emotion; but how would this 
feeling be strengthened, were we to be- 
hold it continually growing wider and ri- 
sing higher. And itis a glorious sight to 
behold an intelligent being rescued from 
the dominion and the condemnation of sin, 
and from the ruins of a burning world, and 
set down on the shores of immortality ; but 
how is the glory increased, when we be- 
hold him moving forward in an endless 
course of improvement—growing wiser 
and holier and happier—his crown ever 
brightening, and his voice and his harp 
sounding sweeter and louder in the high 
praises of eternity.—Rev. C. Wilcor. 


Otte. 


A Goop Rerzrence.—A stranger made 
a speech in one of our conference meet- 
ings, in the course of which he remarked, 
“If you don’t believe I’ve got religion, go 
and ask my wife. She'll tell you.” This 


But. is it not a good re- 
ference? Many a man’s boast about bis 
religion might be proved all vanity by just 


to be saving? Influence of some kind you| @4ing his wife, and getting an honest an- 


swer from her. How does his religion 
make hima actat home? is the pungent in- 
quiry,—that is the grand test. See to at, 
reader, that this reference may be to your 
credit. 

a if you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpune- 
: They impede business, and. 
Make it your own rule 
ens only to be punctual, but a little before- 
hand. Such a habit secures,a composure 
which is esseftial to happiness... For want 


a 


‘ Do you care for souls? In this day of of it, many people live in @ constant fever, 


jand put all about them ina fever too. . To 
t the tediousness of waiting for oth- 


example, 
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Poetrn. 


The Traveller in Palestine. 
Or Bible Scenes brought to Mind. 
Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 


Where the holiest of memories, pilgrim-like throng; 
e shores of thy sea, 


in the shade of thy palms, by th pepe 
On the hills of thy beauty, ™Y heart is with thee. 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before ; 
With tae glide of a spirit | traverse the sod 

Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on ™Y ear ; 
Where the Lowly and Just with ¢ 


And thy spray on the dast of his sandals was thrown 


Beyond are Bethulia's mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene ; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee ! 


Hark ! a soand in the valley! where, 


strong, 
Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping along ; 


Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain ; 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the 


slain. 


There, down from his mountains, stern Zebulon 


came, 
And Naphtali’s stag, with his eyeballs of flame ; 
And the chariots of Jabin roll'’d harmlessly on ; 
For the “Arm of the Lord” was Abinoam’s son ' 


There sleep the stil! rocks, and.the caverns which 
rang 

To the song which the beautiful prophetess sang, 

When the princess of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-side before me is seen, 

With the mountains around and the valleys between 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 
The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below ; 

But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer and sit at his feet’ 


I tread where the ¢welve in their wayfaring trod ; 

I stand where they stood with the chosen of God— 

When his blessing was heard, and his lessons were 
taught, 

When the blind were restored, and the healing was 


wrought. 


Oh, here with his flock the sad wanderer came ; 
These hills he toil’d over in grief, are the same ; 
The founts where he drank by the wayside still flow, 
And the same airs are blowing which breathed on 


his brow. 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead and chains on her 
feet ; 

For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 

And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone. 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God ’ 

Were my spirit but tarn'd from the outward and 
dim, 

It could gaze even now on the presence of Him! 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle ag when 

In love and in meekness, he moved among men ; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves 
of the sea, 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, 

Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee's flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to 
bear, 

Nor my knees press Gethsemane's garden of pray- 
ef :— 


Yet, loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same, even now, 
As at Bethany's tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, the outward hath gone ! but in glory and power 

The Spirit surviveth the things of an hour ; 

Unchanged, undecaying, its pentecost flame 

On the heart's secret altar is burning the same ! 
W airrier. 
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From the London Times, Sept. 20. 


Felon Emigrants to New York. 


We have been the steady advocates of 
emigration, yet we are no friends to ‘Mr. 
Jackson,’ and what is called the ‘City 
Mission.” It may be that many persons 
are not aware of the significance of these 
terms. ‘Mr. Jackson’ is a gentleman who 
has for some time been engaged in pruning 
the social garden upon emigration princi- 
ples—the phrase ‘City Mission’ indicates 
the scene of his labors. Mr. Jackson, in 
short,—and whether the merit of original- 
ity belongs to him, or whether he be mere- 
ly acting ministerially for others, we can- 
not say,—is carrying out a scheme of fel- 
on emigration upon an extensive scale. 

If Mr. Jackson were content to direct 
his hordes upon a tract of country tenant- 
ed alone by the Kangaroo, the Opossum 
and the Bandicoot, no one—no foreigner 
at least—would have a legitimate ground 
of complaint. The system would sduud 
strange enough even so. It seems an odd 
way of reforming a community to put a 
premium upon petty larceny, and bonus up- 
on, burglary. This is applying the stimu- 
lus at the wrong end. Evenif Mr. Jack- 
son were about to dispatch his proteges to 
a distant land, it might well become a ques- 
tion whether the community could continue 
to wink at stence of a very well or- 
ganized society for the propagation and en- 
couragement of vice: — 

’ Mr. Jackson, however, does not leave us 
in any such dubious state of mind as_to the 
tendency of his system. He d 
his’ emigrants, untidy morals and all, off to 
the United States—that is to say, into the 
very heart of a populous commercial com- 

ity. The local authorities are coy at 
joto their territories a perennial 
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he people sat down 


swollen and 
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authorities | credit of 


—— 


Federal Government are about, as it is sug- 
gested, to make some protest against this 
astute plan for disposing of English felony. 
The way the matter was brought under 
their notice can leave but little doubt that 
the system of this English “Felon Associ- 
ation” is such as we have represented it to 
he. The strongest confirmation of the 
statement comes, in fact, from Mr. Jackson 
himself, Some time back the wives of two 
emigrants to the United States presented 
themselves at one of the London police of- 
fices. ‘Their husbands had received a free 
passage out to America from an association 
with which the name of Lord Ashley was 
said to be connected, and of which Mr. 
Jackson was, upon his own showing, the 
principal manager. It appeared in the 
course of the investigation that there was 
in town a society which professed to take 
into consideration applications of parties 
who had been formerly convicted of crime, 
but who were now anxious to retire from 
the scene ofetheir former misdeeds and en- 
ter upon a new course of life. This sounds 
at first like charity in its most ad eaptandum 
presentation, and no doubt many good Sa- 
maritans have been induced to contribute 
their mite to so very benevolent an arrrnge- 
ment. But the misfortune is, the criminal 
antecedents once admitted as the qualifica- 
tion, it follows in strict logic,the more hein- 
ous the criminality the higher the qyulifica- 
tion. What credit, then, is to be attached 
to the promised reformation? Perhaps 
here also the deeper the criminality the 
more belief to be placed in the criminal’s 
promise that he is on the eve ofa thorough 
reformation. 

It came outin the course of the investi- 
gation that Mr. Jackson and his friends 
had met with great success in throwing 
thieves of various degrees of standing in 
the profession upon the United States.— 
They plumed themselves upon the success 
of their exertions. Mr. Jackson asseverated 
over and over again to the magistrate, that 
“the positive belief that the parties ship- 
ped had led the life of often-convicted crim- 
inals was entirely essential for their appli- 
cations to be entertained, and that there 
was no reason to suppose the vigilance of 
the association had ever been in fault, ex- 
cept in the instance then before the Court.” 
It had turned out that of the two emigrants 
whose fortunes were then under discussion, 
the one had never been convicted of any 
offence at all, and the other simply of some 
infringement of the Hackney Coach Act. 
The success, however, with which they 
simulated crime, and made themselves out 
objects for the favorable interposition of 
the society, may be taken in itself as a very 
pretty act of rascality, and must have gone 
a great way in removing any apprehension 
lest the bounty of the association had by 
mistake been dispensed upon worthy ob- 
jects. . 

It would be merely frivolous to waste 
anything like reasoning upon such a scheme 
as this. We are prepared to admit that the 
directors and supporters may be mistaken 
but bénevolent men, but—all considerations 
apart of the intolerable injury they are so 
unjustifiably inflicting upon the United 
States-—what will be the effect of their pro- 
ceedings upon the criminal population at 
home? A free passage to America is a sig- 
nal boon to be conferred upon the honest 
and industrious. It has been the daily and 
nightly thought of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands who, in the midst of infinite 
temptation, have never swerved from the 
path of rectitude and honesty. It would 
be in vain for such men.to present them- 
selves at the board of Mr. Jackson's associ- 
ation. It would be useless for them to 
number up their years, their children, the 
temptations they have withstood, and the 
honest acts they have performed. They 
have not been dragged‘to the station house 
and the police-court ;—they have never 
seen the inside of the prison van, nor exer- 
cised their limbs upon the treadmill ; the 
penitentiary, the hulk, and the convict col- 
ony are to them unknown; they have no 
claim upon the beauties of the association ; 
let them stand aside and end their lives as 
they began, in the midst of ceaseless toil of 
body, and corroding anxietiesof spirit. ° 
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From the Louisville Examiner. 


Funeral Expenses. 
We quote some judicious remarks on this 
subject from the Presbyterian Herald.— 
The expensiveness of funerals has become 
so great an evil that a remedy is loudly call- 
ed for. We have seen persons harrassedé 
for weeks after the death of members of 
their families by the demands for money to 
pay the funeral expenses. While the head 
is still bowed down in sorrow, and the tear 
is still upon the cheek, the bereaved one is 
obliged to make exertions to pay debts con- 
tracted by the display of the funeral. The 
witlow whose former means of support have 
been removed, has, in addition.to the fee 
of the physician, to pay the much more bur- 
densome fee of fashion. She must dress 
herself in “mourning goods’ to imitate 
those who 
eh ns fhe Rp 

This whole thing is. wrong, and callsfor 
action en the part of the benevolent mem- 
bers of society. Let the wealthy refuse to 
hire hacks, and display expensive coffins. 
Let the ministers of the different churches 
preach on the subject, and they will find 
themselves effecting a change. 

A circumstance related to us by a gen- 
tleman of this city shows to what an extent 


A little colored baby diéd, and the manage- 
men at the funeral was committed to an 
old 


was sent to the master, who had to pay 


abont thirty dollars, He asked the old ser- 
y thirty bai ts “eu : 
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are discussing the necessity aud propriety 
of acliange of the mode of conducting fu- 
verals in our large cities and towns. Ac- 
cording to the present fashion they are usu- 
ally so expensive that families in moderate 
circumstances are often grievously eppress- 
ed by them at a time when, in consequence 
of increased expense incurred during sick- 
ness and the removal of the stay and sup- 
port of the family, they are least able to 
bear it. We have known instances in our 
own city in which the funeral expenses 
took almost the last dollar from the widow 
and the fatherless children, and yet their 
affection and respect for the departed one, 
together with their pride to keep up ap- 
pearances, made them submit to exactions 
which under any other circumstances would 
have been firmly resisted. 

“The editor of the Watchman of the 
Valley has a long article upon the evil, as 
exhibited in Cincinnati. 

“These expenses, he says, arise in part 
from the rigid wearing of mourning appar- 
el ; this not being a fit subject for barter, is 
held usually at a high price which must be 
paid. Expenses further arise fram what 
have come to be the exorbitant charges for 
carriage hire, burial services, etc. The 
provision of a large number of carriages 
for almost any one who may choose to ride, 
the writer looks upon as useless, and wor- 
thy of being discountenanced. 

**We know of a clergyman who was la- 
boring in a new section of a city to build 
up a new church, whose salary was not 
probably more than three hundred dollars, 
who was presented with a bill of fifty dol- 
lars immediately after the buriel of one of 
his family. The good brethren had kind- 
ly attended to the arrangements of the fu- 
neral, and among other things spoken for 
a respectable train of carriages without 
consulting him at all. 

“A few weeks since, as we were walking 
with astranger to the grave of our mutual 
friend, he stopped to notice the procession 
as it turned a corner, and exclaimed in a 
tone of sadness, ‘‘a poor man cannot afford 
to die in Cincinnati.”” The remark has giv- 
en rise to many a serious reflection on the 
subject of this article. ‘*A poor man can- 
not afford to die in Cincinnati!” And why? 
Because the expenses of a respectable bu- 
rial will cost his family more than they can 
afford—perkaps more than they can raise 
without the sacrifice of all they have. 

“The writer recommends a remedy for 
much of the useless and oppressive expen- 
diture which he describes, and insists on 
the necessity of example in this as in every 
other reform. 

“There must be, he says, a change, and 
good men must commence the work of re- 
formation. No matter what others may 
say, it must be done. Let Christian, res- 
pectable citizens, who may be abundantly 
able to follow the fashion, even in a funeral 
display, see that in their families, when the 
angel of death has visited them, there be 
little stir and bustle. Let every thing be 
so ordered and arranged that a deep serious 
impression shall fall upon all who come in. 
Let the laying out and the coffin be plain 
and economical ; and let the number of 
carriages be few, sufficient only to carry 
the immediate connections and those una- 
ble to walk. Let Christians always refuse 
to ride in a funeral procession unless the 
weather or the distance, or their own 
health, make it improper to walk, and let 
private carriages be employed as much as 
possible. If the bural is out of the city, 
let the friends only attend—a procession on 
foot might properly accompany to the out- 
skirts of the city. 

“The foregoing suggestions must com- 
mend themselves. The reform that they 
urge need not be carried to an extreme, but 
that a reform is demanded, no one at all ob- 
servant of the present system of conducting 
funerals, can doubt.” 
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The “New States,” 


The following table will show the time 
when the “New States,’”’ or those not in- 
cluded in the ‘Old Thirteen,” were admit- 
ted into the Union : 

Vermont originally was a part of New 
York, and was admitted into the Union 
June 1, 1791. 

Kentucky, formerly a part of Virginia, 
admitted into the unionJune, 1792. 

Tennessee, formed of territory ceded to 
the United States by the State of North 
Carolina; admitted into the Union June 1, 
1796. . 

Ohio, formed out of part of the territo- 
ry northwest of the river Ohio ; admitted 
into the Union November 29, 1802. 
Louisiana, formed out of part of the ter- 
ritory ceded to the United States by France; 
received into the Union April 8, 1812. 

Indiana formed out of part of the North- 
west Territory ceded to the Union Decem- 
ber 11, 1816. 

Mississippi, formed out of a part of the 
territory ceded to the United States by the 
State of South Carolina ; admitted into 
the Union December 10, 1817. ~ 
Illinois, formed out of a part of the 
Northwestern Territory ; admitted into the 
Union December 3, 1818. ~ . 
Alabama, formed out of a part of the 
territory ceded to the United States by 
South Carolina and Georgia ; admitted in- 
to the Union December 15, 1818. 

Maine, formed out of a part of Massa- 
chusetts ; admitted into the Union March 
Se ae as 

Missouri, forméd out of ge of the 
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CHRISTIAN SECRETARY 


but remains the same ‘ yesterday, to-day, 
and forever,’ every thing is changing around 
us in nature, providence, and grace. We 
are often for hurrying things forwaid, want- 
ing the fruit before the blossom, and the 
blossom before the leaves; but itis of no 
use; we must be patient. ‘He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.’ God is some- 
times slow in his movement, but they are 
at length found to be grand, harmonious, | for thy vices. 
and glorious movements for all that.—Old 
Humphrey. 


Jamaica, gives an amusing account of the 
mocking bird. The hogs are, it seems, the 
creatures that give him the most annovance. 
They are ordinarily fed upon the inferior 
oranges, the fruit being shaken down to 
them in the evening; hence they acquire 


‘its might. Piggy, not understanding the 


ceded to the United States by Virginia ;-— 
admitted into the Union January 26, 1837. 

Florida, formed out of the territory ce- 
ded by Spain to the United States by treaty 
of February 22, 1819 ; admitted into the 
Union March 3, 1845. 

Texas, an independent republic ; ad- 
mitted into the United States by a joint 
resolution of Congress, approved March 
28, 1847. 

Iowa, admitted into the Union, Decem- 
ber, 26, 1846. 

Wisconsin ; an act was passed on the 
3d of March, 1847, to admit this Territory 
into the Union upon the condition that the 
people adopt the constitution passed De- 
cember 16, 1846. This constitution was 
rejected ; but the people having subsequent- 
ly agreed upun a constitution, the State was 
admitted into the Union by act of Congress 
of 29th May, 1848. 

Territories.—Nebraska.—Bill report- 
ed to fix boundaries January 7, 1845; but 
no action on the subject. 

Oregon.—Bill to establish a ‘Territorial 
Government passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives January 16, 1847 ; no final ae- 
tion on the subject in the Senate during that 
session. In 1848 a bill passed both Hous- 
es of Congress, and was approved by the 
President on the 14th August, establishing 
a Territorial Government. 

Minesota.—Bill to establish a Territorial 
Government passed the House February 
17, 1847 ; referred to Judiciary Commit- 
tee in Senate. No further action on the 
subject. 


Faith and Patience. 
scope, for it brings distant things very 


near, and makes them appear so very plain. 
Think not that I am speaking of the wood- 


nimbly we walk! How strangely we feel! 
How cheerfully we smile when looking 


obtained. See Hebrews 6; 12. 


while the Father of mercies changes not, 


Impenetrable People, 


Mr. Gosse, in his history of the Birds of 


the habit of resorting to the orange tree to 
wait for a lucky windfall. The mocking 


down, and begins to peck the hog with all 


matter, but pleased with the titillation,gent- 
ly lies down and turns up his broad side to 


creases the enjoyment of the luxurious in- 
truder, and is at last compelled to give up 
the effort in despair. 

We have been reminded of this story by 
seeing the cool intrepidity with which cer- 
tain editors receive the attacks of certain 


be all very well and comfortable, but they 


retaliation and pain? It would be the most 
human course.—Boston Transcript. 


Dream of a Quaker Lady. 


ed that she died, and 
was written in the 


search. 


nounced. 


ly 


erty. 


T have an assurance that it is there ! 
look once more !’ 
The angel was moved to tears by her 
entreaties, and again left her, to renew his 
After a long absence, he came 
back, his face radiant with joy, and ex- 
claimed, ‘We have found it ! we have found 
it! but it was 80 clouded with tobaeco 
smoke that! we could hardly see it.’ 
The good woman, upon waking, imme- 
diately threw her pipe away, and never in- 
dulged in smoking again. 


AAA 


Editorial Principles, 
The following dialogue once occurred in 
an editor’s sanctum in England. 
guished editor was in his study. 
thin and ghostly visaged gentleman was an- 
With an asthmatic voice but ina 
tone of civility, for otherwise the editor 
would have transfixed him with a fiery par- 
agraph the next morning, the stranger said : 
‘Sir, your journal of yesterday contained 
false information.’ 
‘Impossible, sir ; but tell me to what you 
allude.’ | 
‘You said that Mr. M. had been tried.’ 


‘True.’ 
‘Condemned.’ 
‘Very True.’ 
‘Hung.’ 

‘Most true.’ 


‘Now sir, I am the gentleman himself.’ 


‘Impossible.’ 


‘I assure you it is a fact ; and now I 
hope than you will contradict what you 
have alleged.’ 
‘By no means, sir.’ 
‘How, what do you mean? 
O how I love to look through the tele- | deranged.’ 
‘I may beso, sir, but I will not do it.’ 
‘I will complain to a magistrate.’ 
‘As you please ; but I never retract.— 
en tube and glasses sold by the optician.|The most that I can do for you, is to an- 
No! Tam speaking of the telescope of faith | nounce that the rope broke, and that you 
given in merey by the King of kings; for| are now in perfect health. I have my prin- 
faith is the gift of God, Eph. 2: 8. How/|ciples, sir ; I never deceive.’ 


Otp Aunt Satty.—Old Aunt Sally isa 
through this telescope! Simeon looked|colored woman, of about sixty years of 
through it, and cried out in transport,—| age, resident in an up country village.— 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart | She supports herself by her own exertions, 
in peace, according to thy word; for mine|and is an humble but warm-hearted Bap- 
eyes have seen thy salvation,’ Luke 2: 30.|tist. When the present pastor of the Bap- 
Stephen looked through it even when the|tist Church was called to his charge, there 
stones#were flying about him, and feared | was some difficuliy in raising the necessary 
nothing, for he saw the ‘ glory of God!’| means for his support. 
Acts 7: 55. Those who look through|came forward and volunteered to do all 
this telescope often feel alive, yea, have | his washing and ironing as her contribution. 
their bearts filled with joy, while others|This she has since done faithfully and 
are fast asleep or quaking with fear. It| freely, and in many other ways has added 
is otherwise when the telescope is put|to her pastor’s comforts. 
down, things are further off. It is then, ‘1 | tions thus amount to more than twenty dol- 
shall see him, but not now: I shall behold |lars a year, and this is in a section of coun-| erally, from loss or damage by Fire, on the most{ 

him, but not nigh,’ Numbers 24; 17. Stilljtry where some members of churches, a 
we must be patient; for it is through faith| “rich in this world’s goods,” are satisfied |i 
and patience that the promises are to be} with giving one half that sum. 
no doubt think, the old colored woman a|i 
When we look through this telescope,} good deal below them. 
God’s arrangements appear to be exceed-| heaven, (if ever they do,) they will have to 
ingly wise and good. It is indeed a won-|look along ways up to see Old Aunt Sal-|” 
derful and delightful arrangement, that 


Positive men err most of any. 

Prudence is not satisfied with may-be’s. 
Rash oaths, whether kept or broken, fre- 
quently produce guilt. 
Religon isthe best armor in the world, 
but the worst cloak. 
Remember always your end and that 
lost time never returns. 
Search others for their virtues, thyself 


Sell not virtue to purchase wealth. 
Silence is the wisdom of a fool, speech | :s 
of a wise man, 
Sloth is commonly the mother of pov- 
Solid love, whose root is virtue, can 
no more die than virtue itself. 
Some people write, and others talk them- 
selves out of their reputation. 
Sow good works, and thou shalt reap 
glad ness. 
Spare when you are young, and spend 
when you are old. 
The end of learning is to know God, and 
bird feeli led oy . di out of that knowledge to love him, end to 
ird'feeting mettiod at the intrusion, Die | imitate him, ab we may the nearest by pos- 
sessing our souls of true virtue. 
If opinion has cried your name up, let | 
modesty cry your heart down, lest you de- 
wz ‘ ceive it, or it deceive you; there is no less 
sag it. ‘Phe poor bird prtesato an agony danger in a great name than in abad one; 
of distress, pecks and pecks again, but in-| 414 less honour in deserving of praise, 
than in the enduring it. 
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How to Measure the Quantity of Corn 
per Acre, 


Go into the best part of the field and 
“mocking birds of the press” who are pluck the ears from ten successive hills in 
pecking away at them with a degree of an-| one row. 
get ludicrously in contrast with the callous, rately and you will find how much? you 
imperturbable demeanor of the assailed} haye from one hill. 
party. The philosophy of the latter may| judge pretty well what a whole acre will 
produce ; for as we usually plant corn in 
should consider the torments to which their| New England we make four thousand hills 
assailants are subjected by their unfeeling | on one acre.—This sup tha ‘hille'se he 
conduct. Can they not get up a show Off just one pace apart. 
Three pretty good ears will make one 
pint of shelled corn—and you will not 
are as find a great majority of the fields with | family,establishtheefficacy of your Verm 
more han a pint to a hill. M. CARPENTER, 
There is a beautiful story told of a Qua-| pints amount to sixty-two and a half bush-| uNPARALLELEDIMPOSITION AND EFFRONTERY- 
ker lady, who’ was much addicted to smok-|els.—But the corn will shrink so much be- 
ing tobacco. She had indulged herself in| fore January, that it may be necessary to | stock's Vermifuge,” is the same or equal the Vermlve? 
this habit until it had increased so much| deduct one fourth from its present measure. 
upon her, that she not only smoked her| This leaves but about forty-five bushels of 
pipe a large portion of the day, but fre-| merchantable corn for the acre. How easy 
quently sat‘up in bed for this purpose in/it is for any one to measure for himself in- 
the night. After one of these nocturnal| stead of relying on the wild estimates and 
entertainments she fell asleep, and dream-| pretended estimates that we often read of. 
: One quart of shelled oe is often pro- 
Meeting an angel she asked him if her name| duced by a single hill. If a whole acre 
ng an angel Anode rel, 125 miaredanal 
appeared ; but replied, o returning, that be, the produits miata, 
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Dr. Blakemaw’s Pect , 
‘Ctoral 
FOR CURE OF ASTHMA, COUGH rr 


Anoruer.—Persons that have e 
beds for weeks and months, had — 
the Consumption, have been resto 
— Dr. Blakeman’s Pectoral Mix 


redue es” eng: : 
Ky ILES, Satins, De Laines, Cashme 


Hartford, Sept. 15, 1848. 


Bah SNE ETS, Quilts, Counterpanes 


ens, Sheetings in every vari 
and Boston prices, by 


Hartford, Sept. 15, 1849, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, BINDERS 


N.B. Agents for Dr. Spear’s Mi dicine. 


NAPITAL $200,000. Office No.8 Exchange B 

wal ings, North of the State House, Hartford, will tot 
Fireand Marine risks on terms as favorable as _ 
Companies. Office open for the tran — 
at alltimes during the day and ey ening. 


Old Aunt Sally 


Her contribu 


When they get to : 


oe cy 
Advertisements. 


ixture, 


LIVER AFFECTION’ LUNG AND 


WONDER AND BLESSING oF THE AGE 


H1S medicine continues ; 
it 
and curing on every bas onward course, healing 


Children, are equally bene Men, Women, and 
be without it. fot tale “apes No F 


amily ought to 


f J. K, SOUTHMAYD. 
READ THIS. 


confined to t 
mr pt one _ 
red to heath b 
ture, = 


Dress Goods, 
_ NEW FALL STYLES FOR 1949. 


res, Merinos, Al. 


accas, L > - GC 
P ustres, Prints, Ginghams, &c., just Open. 


ing, and selling at greatly reduced prices, b 


OLMSTED, THACHER, & GOODRICH 


4w2 


— 


Housekeeping Dry Goods. 
Table Covers 
sins, Doillas, Diapers, Lig’ 
ety, for sale at New York 


Damasks, Cloths, Nap! 


OLMSTED, THACHER & GOODRICE 
iw28 


D. R. Woodford & Ou. 


Luge AND STA- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
NO. 170 MAIN STREET 
Directly West of the State Blouse, 
HARTFORD, conn, 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY AT THELOWEST PRICES 


R. W. & Co. have on hand a full assortment of 


ny ° 

5 hl a emery: Medical, School and Mic 
20S Hooks. Liberaldiscount meg , 4 

sar Be aldis adeto Merchan 
Ministers, and Teachers. The public ; meen, 
call, are invited to 

D.R, WOODFoORp, 

7 F.R. SLOCU 

Blank Books made toorder. Old Books _'P 

phlets bound in a neat and substantial manner om 


F. R. SLOCUM, Binder 
1110 


PROTECTION INSURANCE COMPANY—PIRE 4yp 


MARINE, 


Id- 


Saction of business 


rectors: 


Thefollowing gentlemen compose the Board of Jj. 
Daniel W. Clark, Wm. A. Ward 
Win. Ww. Ellsworth, John Warburton 
CharlesH. Northam, Elisha Peck, 


Wm. Kellogg, 
— Humphrey, 
enjamin W Greene, E.G. How 
Willis Thrall, Filery Hills. 
DANIEL W. CLARK, Presiden 


Thomas Belknap, 
A. G. Hazard, 


Witiram Conner, Sec retary, 
Hartford, Jan. 1847. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office North side State House Square, between U 8 


Hotel and Eagle Tavern. 


11S Institution is the oldest of thékind in the State 
having been established more than 30 years. Itis 
neorporated with a capita! of $150,000, which is invest- 
ed and secured in the best possible manner. It insures 
Public Buildings, Churches, Dwellings, Stores Mer- 
chandise, Furniture, Books, and personal prope rty gen- 


able and satisfactory terms. 
Thecompany will adjust and pay all its losses with 


berality and promptitude, and thus endeavor to retain 
he confidence and patronage of the public. 
Persons wishing to insure theirproperty, who reside 


many town in the United States, where this company 
as no Agent, may apply directly to the Secretary, and 
heir proposals shall receive immediate attention. 

Thefollowing gentlemen are Directors ofthe Com- 


Eliphalet Terry, James Goodwin, 

S. H. Huntington, Charles Boswell, 

H. Huntington, Henry Keney, 

Albert Day, Wm. T. Lee. 
Junius S. Morgan. 


ELIPHALET TERRY, President. 


James G. Boxes, Secretary 


BINA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[erent nei - — for the purpose of insur 
oss and damage by Fire only; Capita| 
$250,000, secured and vested in the best peosible ~ nt 
ner—offer to take risks on terms as favorable as other 
Offices. The business of the Company is principally 
confined to risks in the country, and therefore so de« 
ached thatits capital is not exposed to great losses by 
sweeping fires. The Office of the Company is kept in 
heir new Building, next west of Treat’s Exchange 
offee House, State Street, where constantattendance 
iven for the accommodation of the public, 

he Directors of the Company are— 


Robert Buell, 
Miles A, Tuttle, 
Ezra White, Jr., 
John L. Boswell, 
Ebenezer Flower, 
E. A. Bulkeley, 


Thomas K, Brace, 
Samuel Tudor, 
Joseph Pratt, 
James Thomas, 
Ward Woodbridge, 
Joseph Church, 
Silas B. Hamilton, Roland Mather, 
Frederick Tyler, Edwin G. Ripley. 
THOMAS K. BRACE, President 


S.L. Loomis, Secretary. 
i> The Atna Company Las Agents in most of the 
Tyeneds the State, with whom insurance can be ef- 


Measure the shelled corn accu- 


In this way you can 


cure. 


Four thousand 


in tacom ion, and does not possess the virtues an 
Mier ® tear eee g, 4. FAHNESTOCK: | 
"BUTLER & CO. a Abed ty druge's 
and a one MESTOCK & CO. Prope’, 
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HIS preparation has now been before the pub- 
lie nearly twenty years. Its great intrinsi¢ 
merits have steadily advanced the sale and use of |! 
and it now enjoys a prominent positionin t 


he public fa- 


CERTIFICATE OF THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF LANCAS- 


TER, PA. 
Lancaster City, July 3d, 1844. 


Messrs. B. A. Faunesrock & Co-, { 
Gentlemen :—Several of the younger branches ° 
my family laboring under symptomsindicating worms: 
induced the application of various remedies, and ® | 
happy to say that your Vermifuge had the desired fe 
fect of,in one instance, removing the almost incre¢! 1 
number of 15] of the large worms from one patie’ 
which in additiowto ite other tested qualities 1" ™Y 


d Iam 


ifu e asasul- 


Mayor, Lancaster City. 


An individual named S. Fahnestock has repeatedly 
asserted that the article which he calls ‘‘Dr. 8. Fah? 


Vv 
by me. " 
The public are assured that thisis a BASE FALSE 
’ 


areh utioned against confounding 
ri eee Itis entirely different 


, and other 


No. 49 Johnst.,New Yor 
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Life 
BY MRS. 8. 


It was one of tl 
scenes, one of tho: 
all earth, air and 
produce a second | 
phere as it breat 
world, seemed a lit 
the wondrous frag 
stolen in its play w 
The soft blue mis 
down the hills, apy 
inwrought with gol 
that those bow ery ¢€ 
ly drawn over thei 

L spoke of tnan 
almost fancy I hea 
and opening flow 
the inapposite term 
birds and butterflie 
ceaseless animatio) 
much play it was 
sober, business-like 
bee. Calm and s« 
was, and he reconr 
so much the air of 
mand too, that I lor 
and gaze an instant 
als with a little poe 
in, (the desperate u 
the precise amount 

Every object, tl 
and the floating clos 
cy purity with the 
dome, the rippling 
ing bowerets, the s 
ing green bowers vo 
melody, and the fr 
frivolous creature 
enjoy himself and d 
all nature was insti 

dy, motion and joy. 
was the rejoicing cli 
ing to the skies. 


But presently app 


sonation of all that 
a little giggling, cay 
ed no inapt scholar: 


son that his play fell 
terflies, were teachii 
ate. He, like them. 
time ip this bright w 
wonderful, and joyor 
ble for this tiny bei 
from infancy, to ex 
with no diminution « 
feetly ubiquitous, an 
simultaneously, was 
one all his play-time 
this. was terminated 
ping asleep among tl 
often heard the deat! 
its repose, [ drew nes 
tude. His sleep wa 


laden flower in the m 
as the sweet tones of 
fell on my ear and 

his round fresh cheek 
as ig some pure sp 


thick waters of a gre 
l entered a large « 
There was the you 


strergth, the rich mi 
es, and the bridegro 
bride. Here too, wi 
ry eye, dancing in 

throbbing in all heart 


life appear to the un 
clings to a world s 
clouds, so fraught wi 
withstanding its thor: 
early youth is in its 
ofits back ground | 
hope.,, Such hear of 
tempests, and listen | 
Awhile since, th 
treads in darkness, i: 
such a being, and ap 
couch of weakness th 
felt, and the awtul ru 
drapery was heard, 
talsinto the dread s 


bade the youth gaze. 
back rejuctantly on 
It was a view quailin; 


All was darkness, si 
Behind him shone L 
now become transcer 
in the distance came 
thousand giad tone 
hymn, while before | 
draperied in its own 
shuddering silence, a 
O how dread the con 
rending struggle to ff] 


ebbing sands. 


